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regard to their consequences, it is difficult to con- 
ceive an action of equal guilt with the wanton 


violation of peace. Though something must gen- 
erally be allowed for the complexness and intri- 
cacy of national claims, and the consequent liabi- 
lity to deception, yet where the guilt of an unjust 
war is clear and manifest, it sinks every other 
; crime into insignificance. If the existence of war 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, always implies injustice in one at least of the 
if paid in advance, three and s quarter cents; to any |. ties concerned, it is also the fruitful parent of 
of the United States, for three months, if paid in| P® ’ , 4 pare! 
sivance, six and a-half cents. crimes. It reverses, with respect to its objects, 
all the rules of morality. It is nothing less than 
a temporary repeal of the principles of virtue. It 
is a system out of which almost all the virtues are 
excluded, and in which nearly all the vices are 
In commercial states, (of which Europe princi-| incorporated. Whatever renders human nature 
pally consists,) whatever interrupts their inter-/amiable or respectable, whatever engages love or 
course is a fatal blow to national prosperity. | confidence, ia sacrificed at its shrine. In instruct- 
Such states having a mutual dependence on each | ing us to consider a portion of our fellow-creatures 
other, the effects of their hostility extend far|as the proper objects of enmity, it removes, as far 
beyond the parties engaged in the contest. If|as they are concerned, the basis of all society, of 
there be a country highly commercial which has) all civilization and virtue; for the basis of these 
a decided superiority in wealth and industry,|is the good will due to every individual of the 
together with a fleet which enables it to protect its| species, as being a part of ourselves. From this 
trade, the commerce of such a country may survive| principle all the rules of social virtue emanate. 
the shock, but it is at the expense of the commerce| Justice and humanity in their utmost extent are 
of all other nations; a painful reflection toa gene-| nothing more than the practical application of this 
rous mind. Even there, the usual channels of trade|great law. The sword, and that alone, cuts 
being closed, it is some time before it can force aj asunder the bond of consanguinity which unites 
new passage for itself: previous to which an almost/man to man. As it immediately aims at the ex- 
total stagnation takes place, by which multitudes) tinction of life, it is next to impossible, upon the 
are impoverished, and thousands of the industri-| principle that everything may be lawfully done to 
ous poor, being thrown out of employment, are| him whom we have a right to kill, to set limits 
plunged into wretchedness and beggary. Who) to military license; for when men pass from the 
can calculate the number of industrious families| dominion of reason to that of force, whatever re- 
in different’ parts of the world, to say nothing of| straints are attempted to be laid on the passions 
our own country, who have been reduced to poverty | will be feeble and fluctuating. Though we must 
from this cause since the peace of Europe was| applaud, therefore, the attempts of the humane 
interrupted ? Grotius to blend maxims of humanity with mili- 
The plague of a widely extended war possesses, | tary operations, it is to be feared they will never 
in fact, a sort of omnipresence, by which it makes| coalesce, since the former imply the subsistence of 
itself everywhere felt; for, while it gives up|those ties which the latter supposed to be dis- 
myriads to slaughter in one part of the globe, it| solved. Hence the morality of peaceful times is 
is busily employed in scattering over countries! directly opposite to the maxims of war. The fun- 
exempt from its immediate desolations the seeds| damental rule of the first is to do good; of the 
of famine, pestilence, and death. latter to inflict injuries. The former commands 
If statesmen, if Christian statesmen at least, had| us to succour the oppressed; the latter to over- 
a proper feeling on this subject, and would open|whelm the defenceless. The former teaches men 
their hearts to the reflections which such scenes|to love their enemies; the latter to make them- 
must inspire, instead of rushing eagerly to arms|selves terrible even to strangers. The rules of 
from the thirst of conquest or the thirst of gain,| morality will not suffer us to promote the dearest 
would they not hesitate long, would they not try| interest by falsehood ; the maxims of war applaud 
every expedient, every lenient art consistent with|it when employed in the destruction of others. 
national honour, before they ventured on this|That a familiarity with such maxims must tend to 
desperate remedy, or rather before they plunged| harden the heart as well as to pervert the moral 
into this gulf of horror ? sentiments, is too obvious to need illustration. 
It is time to proceed to another view of the|The natural consequence of their prevalence is an 
subject, which is the influence of national warfare unfeeling and unprincipled ambition, with an 
on the morals of mankind. idolatry of talents and a contempt of virtue; 
The contests of nations are both the offspring| whence the esteem of mankind is turned from the 
and the parent of injustice. The word of God as-| humble, the beneficent, and the good, to men who 
cribes the existence of war to the disorderly passions| are qualified by a genius fertile in expedients, a 
of men. Whence come wars and fightings among| courage that is never appalled, and a heart that 
you? saith the Apostle James; come they not hence, | never pities, to become the destroyers of the earth. 
even of your lusts that war in your members ?| While the philanthropist is devising means to mi- 
t is certain two nations cannot engage in hostili-| tigate the evils and augment the happiness of the 
tes but one party must be guilty of injustice ; and| world, a fellow-worker together with God, in ex- 
if the magnitude of crimes is to be estimated by a| ploring and giving effect to the ‘benevolent ten- 
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REFLECTIONS ON WAR. 


(Concluded from page 377.) 
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dencies of nature, the warrior is revolving, in the 
gloomy recesses of his capacious mind, plans of 
future devastation and ruin. Prisons crowded 
with captives, cities emptied of their inhabitants, 
fields desolate and waste, are among his proudest 
trophies. The fabric of his fame is cemented with 
tears and blood ; and if his name is wafted to the 
ends of the earth, it is in the shrill cry of suffer- 
ing humanity; in the curses and imprecations of 
those whom his sword has reduced to despair. 

Detesting war, considered as a trade or profes- 
sion, and conceiving conquerors to be the enemies 
of their species, it appears to me that nothing is 
more suitable to the office of a Christian minister 
than an attempt, however feeble, to take off the 
colours from false greatness, and to show the de- 
formity which its delusive splendor too often con- 
ceals. This is perhaps one of the best services 
religion can do to society. Nor is there any more 
necessary. For, dominion affording a plain and 
palpable distinction, and every man feeling the 
effects of power, however incompetent he may be 
to judge of wisdom and goodness, the character of 
a hero there is reason to fear will always be too 
dazzling. The sense of his injustice will be too 
often lost in the admiration of his success. 

In contemplating the influence of war on pub- 
lic morals, it would be unpardonable not to re- 
mark the effects it never fails to produce in those 
parts of the world which are its immediate seat. 
The injury which the morals of a people sustain 
from an invading enemy is prodigious. The agi- 
tation and suspense universally prevalent, are in- 
compatible with everything which requires calm 
thought or serious reflection. In such a situation 
is it any wonder the duties of piety fall into 
neglect, the sanctuary of God is forsaken, and the 
gates of Zion mourn and are desolate? Familiar- 
ized to the sight of rapine and slaughter, the peo- 
ple must acquire a hard and unfeeling character. 
The precarious tenure by which everything is held 
during the absence of laws must impair confi- 
dence; the sudden revolutions of fortune must be 
infinitely favourable to fraud and injustice. He 
who reflects on these consequences will not think 
it too much to affirm, that the injury the virtue of 
a people sustains from invasion, is greater than 
that which affects their property or their lives. 
He will perceive that by such a calamity the seeds 
of order, virtue, and piety, which it is the first 
care of education to implant and mature, are 
swept away as by a hurricane.—Robert Hall. 


—— 

A heart right before God, thinks how it may 
use the world, and not abuse it; enjoy it, and 
not rest in it; how it may turn all its business 
into religion, by making it obedient to God, and 
all its pleasures into religion, by enjoying them in 
His fear ; how it may best improve its acquire- 
ments, whether of wealth or knowledge, to His 
glory, and gain for itself the fullest opportunities 
to worship at His feet, and prepare for His kingdom. 

——¢- 


How deeply soever men are involved in difficul- 
ties, sincerity of heart, and upright walking before 
God, freely submitting to his providence, is the 
most sure remedy. He only is able to relieve, not 


only persons but nations in their greatest calamities. 


















































































































































































































































































































































































The Isthmus of fe Re Ce © cutting 
a canal through the Isthmus of Suez, to connect 
the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, orms, at 
this moment, a subject of agitation in Constan- 
tinople. The project has always been looked upon 
by France as one of incalculable importance. She 
exerted her power successfully to gain the Porte 
over to her views, which, under the influence of 
England, had hitherto resisted the scheme. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe made strong opposition, in 
which he was supported by Reshid Pasha. A 
Vienna despatch from Constantinople, says that 
the position which the latter took in this matter, 
contributed mainly to his deposition, which is 
looked upon as the signal of the fall of English 
influence in Constantinople, and of the ascendancy 
and triumph of that of France. 

A glance at the map shows at once the immense 
advantages which would accrue to France from 
the completion of this important canal. Formerly 
the trade between Europe and East India was 
carried on, partly overland, by way of Suez. At 
that time the ports of the Mediterranean formed 
the staple places for the oriental commerce, from 
whence the whole of Europe was provided with 
the luxuries of the East. Since the route round 
the Cape of Good Hope was found more profitable, 
the Mediterranean has gradually lost its commer- 
cial supremacy. And England, in consequence 
of the advantages which accrue to her from the 
possession of Hindostan, and the occupation of the 
most important commercial and strategical points 
in the Indian Archipelago, acquired a kind of 
monopoly of the oriental commerce. She forms 
now the great centre from whose warehouses and 
ports Europe and America are supplied. Goods 
are carried to England, a profit charged upon 
them, and they are then distributed through the 
various channels of trade to the world, which thus 
has become tributary, as it were, to her fortunate 
geographical situation. A simple cut with the 
spade through the narrow strip of level land be- 
tween Suez and Alexandria, would, if not wholly, 
at least to a great, and as yet incalculable extent, 
obliterate these immense advantages. 

A canal between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean would restore to the latter its glorious 
commercial eminence of times gone by. From its 
ports the locomotive would take the merchandise, 
arrived in ships, that left the East ee 
with those of England, to the interior and nort 
of Europe, before the latter could reach their 
moorings. At all events, the advantages which 
the Mediterranean ports would acquire by such a 
slight change of the surface of the globe, are so 
important, and the portentous question is so cor- 
rectly understood, too, by Great Britain, that she 
has ever watched with the most anxious vigilance 
its minutest movements and signs of life. The 
value of this canal to France was fully appreciated 
by Napoleon I. While he contemplated, in 1799, 
the colonization of Egypt, he conceived, also, the 
great plan of mingling, at Suez, the waters of the 
two hemispheres. A corps of engineers was des- 
patched to examine the ground, and ascertain the 
relative level of the twoseas. The difference was 
stated to be 9 metres, or about 30 feet. This re- 
sult, however, was afterwards found to be erro- 
neous. In 1847, a corps of engineers was again 
commissioned to examine this subject. They 
were headed on the part of France by 
bot, on the part of Austria, by M. Nagrelli, and 
on that of England by Stephenson. The 
difference of level was then ascertained to he only 
0.80 metres, or about three feet. Stephen- 
son raised various objections against the practica- 
bility of the plan, and the government of Great 
Britain opposed it firmly. It failed in consequence. 


Tala-| 
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Louis Napoleon, in selecting the present moment, 
while his ascendancy over England is established, 
for the prosecution of this subject, has again 
evinced the boldness and correctness of his calcu- 
lations. Whenever he aims at England, he is 
sure to strike at the right time and at the right 
spot. His blows fall upon his victim as unex- 
pectedly asa lightning-flash from a serene sky, but 
with deadly precision. 

Talabot, the same who investigated the 
Isthmus in 1847, has published, in a late number 
of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” a memorial, 
in which he proves, in a scientific way, that all 
the plans to cut in a direct line through the Isth- 
mus, would fail of the success which ought to be 
expected in consideration of the magnitude of the 
work; and that the canal must be carried from 
Suez, over Cairo to Alexandria. According to his 
plans, the canal is to have a depth of 8 metres. 


frances, or about 60 millions of dollars. T. 
estimates the commerce between Europe and India 
at two millions of tons annually, and considers 
that it is constantly increasing, and that the en- 
terprise would pay a good interest. 

We find in the Cologne Gazette that M. Les- 
seps, Consul General at Alexandria, has obtained 
from Said Pasha the right to form a joint stock 
company for the construction of the canal; and 
that the Pasha is highly favourable to the project, 
and is fully convinced of the immense commercial 
advantages which Egypt would derive fromit. A 
programme, composed by L., will be pub- 
lished in Paris, inviting all European countries to 
participate in the undertaking, which he expects 
will be completed in six years. 

The idea of a water communication between the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranean is, however, by 
no means new. The ancients made efforts to ac- 
complish the object. A canal was commenced 
under Necho, 615 before Christ, and partly com- 
pleted under Darius Histaspis. Under the Ptole- 
mies, however, it was first sunk deep enough to 
carry large vessels. The Emperor Trajan repaired 
and improved the work, as also the Khalif Omar, 
640 after Christ. It is supposed to have been in 
use till the 14th century. Traces of it still exist. 

England has carried the Kast Indian overland mail 
over Suez since 1834. Though much opposed to 
the canal, she has been in favour of a railroad 
since 1844. In 1851 the work was commenced. 
It runs from Alexandria over Cairo to Suez, and 
in 1854 some portions of it were completed. 

The canal of Suez will be undoubtedly the 
greatest work of the century, and its consequences 
must be momentous and incalculable; they can- 
not but produce an enormous revolution in the 





commercial relations of the world. Not only would 
England lose the monopoly of the trade with the 
East, and the Mediterranean ports beeome—to say 
the least—most powerful competitors; but also in 
a strategical point of view the change would jeo- 





pardise the English rule in India. The greater 
proximity of the steamers of the French navy to 
the coasts of Hindostan would be a portentous 
danger. Moreover, the ascendancy gained by 
France at present over Great Britain will result in 
her preponderance before long in the Mediter- 
ranean at the expense and danger of England. 
| Even the failure of the Russian campaign would 
hardly avert this event. 

The possibility of such an occurrence has been 
foreseen and guarded against by Great Britain. 
She has secured the narrow strait between the 
Red Sea and the Indian Sea, by seizing Aden on 








shorten the route between London and Bom 
to about one-third of the distance round the 

of Good Hope. The distance from the Mediter. 
ranean ports of France, however, would be nearly 
one-half shorter than round the Cape; from New 
York to Bombay would be one-fifth shorter. But 
the question with France is not one of distance: 
it is one of commercial rivalry and of a strife for 
power.—Late Paper. 


Of the Vanities of Trying to Please Every Body, 
ABRIDGED FROM SAMPSON. 

Thers is a happy medium betwixt the heartless 
disposition to please nobody, and the absurd aim 
to please everybody ; and fortunate are they who 
find this middle line, and keep to it so steadily as 
seldom to run into the extreme on either side, 

It is no good sign to be indifferent with respect 
to what the world thinks or says of us, since it 


The estimate of cost amounts to 300 millions of| would argue either a fulness of pride, or a total 


lack of sensibility. 

Social qualities and feelings are among the pri- 
mitive ingredients of our nature, and to divest 
ourselves of them would be to divest ourselves of 
humanity itself. They are rather to be cherished 
and cultivated, by all lawful means. It is not 
only right, but laudable, to wish to be generally 
esteemed and beloved—to cultivate friendships— 
to avoid giving unnecessary offence—and to conform 
to the feelings and habits of those abeut us, so far as 
may be done with a good conscience, and consist- 
ently with one’s personal circumstances. It is 
not only right, but laudable, to make it a part of 
our pleasure to please others; and, when we are 
compelled to differ from them, to do it, if possible, 
without rancour or bitterness. 

There is such a thing as a union of condescen- 
sion and firmness, and a happy thing it is. To 
condescend in things indifferent, in things trivial, 
in things that touch not the conscience, nor seri- 
ously damage or endanger one’s earthly interest 
and welfare ; and meanwhile to go not a step far. 
ther for any persuasion whatever—no, not to please 
one’s nearest friends—that is the golden mean. 
As some pretend to care for none, there are those, 
who, on the other hand, try to please all by be 
coming—not in the best sense— all things to all 
men.” Some do it from selfish designs altogether; 
and others from a too great persuadableness of tem- 
per and yieldingness of heart. The last can’t 
bear, in any case, to be opposed or to oppose; and 
so they readily fall in with the sentiments and 
views of their present company, and side with 
every man they meet. Often this pliability of 
mind or temper is owing to a sort of amiable weak- 
ness, but it is destructive of all respectability of 
character. 

I know not how to illustrate this point better 
than by the following story, which as to substance 
and pith, may be regarded as undoubtedly true. 

Some very long time since, Parson M——, 
Massachusetts, (then a British colony,) happe- 
ing at Boston, bought him a wig there, and return 
ing home, wore it to his place of worship. Asa 
wig of such size and shape was quite a novelty 
in that obscure place, it gave offence to almost the 
whole congregation, who, both male and femile, 
repaired the next day to their minister’s house, 
and stated their complaint, the burden of which 
was, that the wig was one of the Boston notions, 
and had the look of fashion and pride. The good- 
natured minister, thereupon, brought it forth, and 
bade them fashion it to their own liking. 
task they set about in good earnest, and with the 
help of scissors cropped off lock after Jock, till, a 


one shore and Tadjurrah on the other, and by|last, they all declared themselves satisfied, savé 


the Gulf of Aden. The canal of Suez would|in his opinion, a breach of the commandment, 


ie it the Island of Sohotra, right in front of |one—who alleged, that wearing any wig at all was, 
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which saith, ‘ Thou shalt not make unto thee any 

yen image, or any likeness of any thing that is 
in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath.” 
This last objector the parson silenced, by convine- 
ing him that the wig, in the condition in which 
it then was, did not resemble any thing either above 
or below. 

Even so fares it with the characters that make 
it their aim to please every body. Slashed on 
this side and on that, and twisted into every shape 
and out of all shape, they finally come to the con- 
dition of the parson’s wig. 


The Bene Plant.—We make the following ex- 
tract of a letter from a correspondent of the Patent 
Office, dated Monroe, Washita Parish, Louisiana, 
which is held for publication in the forthcoming 
agricultural report. It speaks of the “bene” 

lant, from which oil of a pure quality is pro- 
ol in great abundance.— Wash. Union. 

“Tn 1813 I sent sixteen bushels of seeds of the 
bene plant (sesamum orientate) to a mill in Cin- 
cinnati, to be manufactured into oil. It yielded 
thirty-nine — of clear oil, and about five 
quarts of refuse oil, or about two and a half gal- 
lons to the bushel. 

“Tn consequence of the mill imparting the fla- 
vour of flaxseed, I could not use it as a salad oil, 
for which purpose I am confident it would be su- 
perior, when pure, to the adulterated imported 
olive oil. I used it, however, as a substitute for 
castor oil, and gave a considerable quantity of it 
away for that purpose. All who used it praised it 
highly, both for its gently purgative effect and 
from being free from the nauseous taste peculiar 
to castor oil. 

“Tcannot state with certainty how much seed 
this plant will produce to the acre, but believe 
that twenty bushels is a moderate estimate. 

“The leaf of the plant is an excellent remedy 
for bowel complaints in children, and also in adults. 
For this purpose, two or three leaves are put in a 
tumbler of water, which they immediately render 
mucilaginous, but impart no disagreeable taste. 
The negroes cultivate it for food, using the parched 
seeds with their meats. 

“T consider it so useful that a few stalks at least 
should be raised in every garden. And I believe 
it will soon be extensively cultivated for manu- 
facturing oil, yielding, as it does, about a gallon 
to a bushel more than flaxseed oil. 

“T doubt whether it will mature well north of 
latitude 36 degrees. It should be planted as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. Poor land is 
best suited to its production, as it branches too 
much in rich soil, because the pods are more 
likely to shatter from the branches than from a 
single upright stem. The seeds should be planted 
in drills three feet apart and six inches distance 
along the drills.” 

Selected. 
Self-denial. 

Religious self-denial is no hard and painful 
duty, as is generally thought. ‘The happiest men 
in the world, are the self-denying, and they are 
happy in proportion to their self-denial, and be- 
cause of it. The purest, most unmingled happi- 
ness tasted on earth, is by those who most nearly 
approach the example of Him, who though He 
was rich became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich. 

There never was a more obvious, practical mis- 
take, than to attempt to find happiness in avoiding, 
or going round the path of self-denial. They are 

e exact antipodes of truth, who suppose happi- 
ness depends upon shunning the cross.—It de- 
poe upon taking it up and bearing it.—True 

lessedness is in self-denial, not avoiding it. 
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He who shuns an obvious call to deny himself 
for Christ’s sake, shuns an opportunity of tasting 
the most exquisite joy permitted to man this side 
of Heaven. Oh! the infinite number of turn-outs 
and by-paths, from the path of self-denial resorted 
to, in the belief that they are pain-saving paths, 
when in truth, they only turn the traveller off 
from the highways of joys unspeakable and full 
of glory. 

———_.¢-——_—_— 
Tea, 
~ A correspondent of the Rochester Union, writing 
from Macao, under date of Fourth mo. 15th, 1855, 
gives the following account of the growth and 
manufacture of this article : 

‘‘T have been astonished at the enormous quan- 
tities of tea drank in those parts-of China I have 
visited. The Chinaman drinks his tea incessantly ; 
but as the Persians, Arabs, and Turks take their 
coffee, without any admixture whatever. When 
you enter a Chinaman’s house, he offers you a cup 
of tea which is always brewed on the spot before 
youreyes. The tea is placed in the cup, and pure 
boiling water poured upon it, when it is covered 
for a minute or two, end then drank from the lees. 
In this way the very essence of the herb is drawn 
out, and you get none of the bitter flavour produced 
by long steeping. Sugar and milk are never used, 
and although it is a somewhat extravagant method 
of making tea, I much prefer it to our home pro- 
cess. As everything relating to 


“ The cup that cheers but not inebriates,” 


may prove interesting, I give you such items as I 
have gathered. The best teas are grown on the 
high moist lands, with moderately rich soils, espe- 
cially in those loealities where the soil is well mixed 
with debris of rocks. The plant when growing is 
very pretty and fragrant, resembling somewhat, 
the myrtle, with a white flower, not unlike the 
hedge rose. 

The difference in quality depends partly on the 
district where grown, and partly on the season 
when they are gathered, as the young leaves of 
spring are of much finer flavour than the full grown 
leaves of summer, or the coarser ones of autumn. 
The teagrowers are small proprietors, and their 
lands are divided by footpaths, as I have hereto- 
fore described the divisions of wheat districts. 

After the farmer has gathered his crop he par- 
tially dries it in the sun, when it is sold to the 
agent of the Hong merchants. The teas thus pur- 
chased are taken to the merchant’s house, in one of 
the large towns in the vicinity of the tea district, 
and mixed together ; care, however, being taken to 
keep the various qualities separate as much as pos- 
sible, and this forms a “chop” of perhaps six hun- 
dred chests. 

Leaves from which green tea is to be made are 
brought from the plantations, and spread out thinly 
on bamboo trays, in order to get rid of their mois- 
ture. In two or three hours the leaves dry, and 
they are then thrown into the roasting pans, and 
rapidly moved about and shaken up. They make 
a crackling noise, become moist and flaccid, and 
give off considerable vapour. In this state they 
remain a very short time, when they are drawn 
quickly from over the fire, and placed on rolling 
tables. The quantity is divided among the work- 
men at the rolling table—each takes as much as 
he can manage to press with his hands into the 
form of a ball. The ball is rolled on the table and 
compressed to force out the remaining moisture, 
and give the leaves the necessary twist. The leaves 
are then shaken out upon flat trays, and carrried 
once more to the roasting pan, where they are kept 
in rapid motion by the hands of the workmen, and 
in an hour and a half the leaves are well dried, and 


their colour is fixed. The difference in the colour 
between black and green tea (when not artificially 
coloured) depends wholly upon the process of ma- 
nipulation. 

After the tea is dry, it is passed through sieves 
of various sizes, in order to get rid of impurities, 
and divide it into the well known kinds of hyson, 
hyson skin, and young hyson. Black tea under- 
goes a similar treatment, but the method of mani- 
pulation is not the same, and colouring matter is 
never added. Some kinds of black tea are very 
expensive, and never exported, being used by the 
Emperor and some of the high mandarins. The 
kinds denominated “ coral dew,” “ white dew,” 
and “rivulet garden tea,” are said to be worth 
thirty dollars a pound in China. Some idea of the 
great number of persons employed in the tea cul- 
ture may be formed, when it is estimated that fifty- 
five millions of pounds are annually exported, and 
that it is the universal beverage of three hundred 
millions of people at home. 


Were we acquainted with the way of intermix- 
ing holy thoughts, ejaculatory eyeings of God, in 
our ordinary ways, it would keep the heart in a 
sweeter temper all the day long, and have an ex- 
cellent influence, in all our ordinary actions and 
performances. This were to “walk with God’’ 
indeed, to go all the day long in our Heavenly 
father’s hand ; whereas, without this, all our pray- 
ing morning and evening, is but as a formal visit, 
not delighting in that constant converse, which 
yet is our happiness and honour, and makes 
all estates sweet. This would refresh us in 
the hardest labour; as they who carry spices 
from Arabia, are refreshed with the smell of them 
in their journey; and as some observe, that it 
keeps their strength, and frees them from faint- 


ing. 


Yankee Silk.—The great silk factory at South 
Manchester, Connecticut, which, with its branch 
in Hartford, gives employment to about 500 opera- 
tors, and brings into use the best machinery which 
French or Yankee genius can supply. Italy pro- 
duces no silk of finer texture or greater strength 
than that of the Manchester mill; while in point 
of elegant finish, beauty of colour, and brightness 
of lustre, the Connecticut establishment bears off 
the palm in a comparison with any or all the silk 
which can be met with. 


Selected. 
Wishes, 

Christians are too little aware what religion 
requires from them, with regard to their wishes. 
When we wish things to be otherwise than they 
are, we lose sight of the great practical parts of 
the life of godliness. We wish, and wish—when 
if we have done all that lies on us, we should fall 
quietly into the hands of God. 

Such wishing cuts the very sinews of our pri- 
vileges and consolations. 


The Importation of Guano into Great Britain. 
—The imports into Great Britain of guano, as far 
as known, since the commencement of the trade, 
are as follows : 

Tons. 

2,881 

20,398 

3,002 
104,251 
283,300 

89,220 
82,392 


Total 


Tons. 
71,451 
83,438 

116,926 
243,014 
129,889 
123,166 
201,623 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845. 
1846 >. 
1847 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
nad CR. 
1854 (11 mos.) 


1,554,915 
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For “The Friend.” |ment. Nicholas Upshall could not be easy with- 










the Truth, and now for his boldness in condemn- 
ing the new made law, and those who enforced it, 

Richard Lippincott, originally of Devonshire, |he was fined £20, and banished from Massachu- 
England, was one of the early settlers in Massa-|setts. One month was allowed him to settle up 
chusetts, and we find him in the Second month, |his concerns, and remove, which was all the in- 
1640, residing in Dorchester, near Boston. He|dulgence he could obtain, being obliged to take 
was then a Puritan, and in full communion, with|his departure in the winter. Having made what 
that harsh, freedom-loving, toleration-hating peo-| arrangement he could in the brief time allowed, 
ple,—a race earnest for their personal rights, in-|he removed to Rhode Island, where he became 
dustrious in worldly business, frugal and tempe-| more intimately acquainted with Friends and their 
rate in their habits,—matter of fact in perception, | principles, and soon made profession with them. 
with whom the world was in a great degree stript | An Indian prince, hearing of the persecution he 
of its poetry, and life of its kindly sensibilities. |had endured from his white brethren at Boston, 
Religion was in their eyes, and in their living | because of his religious opinions, and of the kind- 
exemplification of its power, a compound of stern|ness he had manifested to such as they deemed 
duties; wherein meekness, gentleness, forgiveness | heretics, exclaimed, ‘“‘ What a God have the Eng- 
of injuries, however in word acknowledged, could|lish who deal so with one another about their 
not, be found. - |God.” Another chief, understanding that he had 

In 1644, Richard Lippincott removed to Bos-| been driven from his possessions, was touched with 
ton, where, about the beginning of the year 1651, | compassion, and offered him a home, saying, “ If 
he fell under censure from his fellow professors, |he would come and live with him, he would make 
because he desisted from partaking with them of| him a good warm house.” 
the “‘ communion,” or the bread and wine, which| Nicholas Upshall returning to Boston, was im- 
they called the Lord’s supper. It appears that|prisoned there, where he was to remain until he 
his mind had been enlightened to see the empti-|should give satisfaction for having spoken against 
ness of forms and ceremonies, and the inability of|the law, as stated. The design of those who im- 
any earthly priest or elder to grant to any one a|prisoned him, was not answered. He was not 
real participation of the body and blood of Christ.|daunted; his brethren visited him, and the sym- 
To the admonitions of his brethren, it appears|pathy of the people being aroused in his behalf, 
that he returned little answer, alleging that he|it was soon evident that he was doing far more 
felt no commission to speak on the subject; so in| towards making Quakers by his patient endurance 
the Fifth month, 1651, he was publicly excom-|of sufferings, than by his open advocacy. The 
municated. Soon after this, Nicholas Upshall,|records of the court, held Third month, 1661, 
who had been a fellow-member with him, in the|inform us, as they understand, that Nicholas Up- 
congregation at Dorchester, and afterwards in|shall “is an occasion of drawing many Quakers 
Boston, was excommunicated on the same charge. |and others affected to that sect thither, for pre- 
These two men, and probably there were many | vention thereof it is ordered that the said Nicholas 
others similarly circumstanced in the Bay Colony | Upshall be forthwith sent to the Castle Island 
at that time, were gradually growing in the know-|there to remain upon his own charge, and that 
ledge and understanding of Divine things. They|none be suffered to come unto him to speak or 
saw the futility of many of the forms with which |confer with him, except such of his own family, 
the church had been encumbered, during its long|/which may come to bring his necessary sup- 
night of apostacy, and they were enabled to be-|plies.” 
hold something of the pure spirituality of the} The next month, on receiving a petition from 
Christian religion. They were too enlightened|his wife, the court ordered that he be taken 
for the narrow-minded bigotry of the community |from the prison at Castle Rock, and conveyed 
around them, and of course they became the ob-|to the house of John Capen in Dorchester, and 
jects, first, of vexatious suspicion, and afterwards |there be confined a prisoner until the latter end of 
of persecuting zeal. the Eighth month next, “ provided thesaid Upshall 

icholas Upshall was a man of good standing |do not corrupt any with his pernicious opinions, 
in the community, and was, in 1638 and 1642,|or admit Quakers or other heretical persons to 
one of the select men in Dorchester. In the Fifth} have communion with him, or recourse to him, in 
month, 1644, having removed to Boston, he was,|which case any magistrate may by his warrant 
with bis wife Dorothy, admitted into connection |commit him to imprisonment in the Castle Island, 
with what was called the “ First Church” in that | according to former order.” 
place. In a few years, as he did not feel easy to 
commune any longer with the body, by partaking 
of outward bread and wine with it, he was ad- 
monished, and excommunicated. 

In 1656, when Mary Fisher and Anne Austin, 
having been led in the love of the everlasting 
gospel to visit Boston, were taken from on board 
the ship on which they came and committed to 
prison, he compassionated the strangers, and fur- 
nished them with food at his own cost. 

His kindness to these harmless women, increased 
the indignation of the rulers against Nicholas 
Upshall, and he soon felt the further extension 
of bigotry towards his own person and effects. A 
law was made against the people called Quakers, 
which prohibited masters of vessels from bringing 
them into the colony, and making every one com- 
ing among them, subject to the penalty of imprison- 


RICHARD LIPPINCOTT. 

















old friend, John Capen. 




































































formal, priest-ridden people. 
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vernor under the Duke. 


























give up his religious views at the will of the 
magistrates, nor withhold the rites of hospitality 
from his brethren in religious communion, he soon 
gave occasion for a new minute on the records of 
the court. The minute directs his imprisonment 
at the house of John Capen, and authorizes any 
magistrate, if he does not voluntarily go thither, 
to assist his recollection by a warrant. Nicholas 
withdrew to Plymouth, where he resided until the 
year 1666, when he returned to Boston, and im- 
mediately prepared a room in his house there for 
the use of Friends. He made his will, which 
bears date Ninth mo. 6th of that year, in which he 
says, “I do give for the use of such servants of 
the Lord as are commonly called Quakers, my 
new feather bed,” &c., &c., “in that little room 
within my house,” &&. “If my daughter see 








month, 1683. 
































meet to set up a house in any part of my land fog 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, out protesting against this law, which was an|the use of Quakers, it shall be built, four and 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members infringement of the constitutional rights of free-| twenty fect in length, and eighteen feet wide with 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. born Englishmen. He had been imprisoned for}a chimney, and the said bed, bedstead and table 
(Continued from page 381.) - |not attending the meetings of these persecutors of|in it shall be for their company.” This was about 


the last act of kindness he was able to manifest to 
his Friends, being before the close of the year re. 
leased by the kind hand of death, from any fear of 
further imprisonment at Castle Rock, or with his 


To return to Richard Lippincott. 
year 1653, he went back to England to reside, 
taking with him his wife, whose name was Abigail 
and tworchildren. Their first child he had named, 
after the practice of the Puritans, Remembrance, 
in the recollection of the liberty he had enjoyed 
on his first arrival in the western world. His se. 
cond son was John, which means the “ gift” or 
‘grace of the Lord.” His third son, born soon 
after his arrival in England, he called Restore, 
being once more restored to the land of his fore. 
fathers. He settled near Plymouth, and was soon 
convinced of the truth of the doctrines, which 
George Fox was sent forth to proclaim afresh toa 


In the year 1655, he was imprisoned for this 
faithfulness to the testimony of Truth, and being 
soon released, he named his fourth son, born after, 
Freedom. His next child was a daughter, and in 
token of the enlargement of his family, he called 
her Increase. His sixth child was born in 1660, 
and was named Jacob. Towards the close of that 
year, he was imprisoned in Exeter, for having at- 
tended a meeting of Friends in that city. 

A year or two after this, he returned to Ame- 
rica with his family, and settled in Rhode Island, 
where, in 1663, another daughter being added to 
the family circle, he, in commemoration of the 
saving protecting mercy which had watched over 
him in his varied trials and persecutions, called 


The English having taken possession of “ New 
Amsterdam” and the territories thereunto belong- 
ing, Charles the Second granted by charter all the 
lands from the Delaware river to the Connecticut, 
to his brother, the Duke of York. 
number of Friends of Long Island, having first 
bought of the Indian Sachems a large portion of 
land in what is now called New Jersey, lying be- 
tween the Raritan river and the ocean, applied for, 
and obtained a patent therefor, of Nichols, go- 
When a settlement 
began to be made on this tract, Richard Lippin- 
cott was induced to remove thither, where he soon 
became one of the largest proprietors.” 

Here Richard Lippincott lived an active, use- 
ful life, surrounded by a family-of children, who 
bid fair to follow his example, performing their 
religious, as well as social duties with alacrity. 
He was a useful member of the religious Society 
Nicholas was released; but as he could neither| of Friends, and so were several of his children, as 
we shall have occasion hereafter to show. 

His death took place on the 25th of the Ninth 


(To be continued.) 






A Curious Penny.—We find the following in 
an English paper:— A person belongin 
Grangemouth, in getting change for a shil 
was struck with something uncommon in one of 
the pence. On examination, it was found that 
the obverse and reverse were divided, but united 
with a fine screw. Being opened, a half pe 
was enclosed, which was divided; being opened, 
a farthing was enclosed, and also divided: and 
this being opened, a half farthing was enclosed. 
This elaborate penny is the same as the old heavy 
penny of George III., dated 1799. 
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— ee 
; Selected. | great power that Virginia possessed was abused. |or at least improved in theory, by nearly all our 
= MORNING HYMN. The soil and climate of Virginia are among the | planters, so far as aomauseare abl alee 3 and 
ith « Let there be eer ™~ my oo spoke, P richest and finest in the world; and is there any | we cannot but think the modification is well worth 
ble mete atin other reason why it should not be the most pro-|the serious consideration of every Southern man. 
: : 04 ductive, than that it is mainly farmed by slaves|Should the Southern people think after 
out And light around creation flow’d. ’ : q y 7* ; age peop proper, 
t to The glad earth smiled to see the day, who have no interest in the soil, and wear it out | due investigation, to adopt the regulation in each 
ent The first born day, come blushing in ; without remunerative product ? Hancock, Brooke, |of the slave States, slavery will then be regarded 
r of The young day smiled to shed its ray and Ohio counties are not of better soil than otber|in anu entire new light, and the enemies of the 
his Upc & were enagpen's by ge. counties in the State, nor have they any other institution will be robbed of their most fruitful 
«Let there be light!” ’er heaven and earth, advantages over them, except in having compara-|and plausible excuse for agitation and complaint. 
the The God who first the day-beam pour'd, tively no slaves; and yet they produce on the|There may be, however, evils to contend with and 
ide, vont some Sa sittin. same amount of land more than any other coun-| objections to be answered in the adoption of such 
rail, And, like the aank he chatting rays’ ties in the State, as will be seen by an examina-/a modification. We therefore leave the subject 
1ed, On rich and poor were meant to fall, tion of the census. They are better farmed, for|open for future consideration, and, in the mean 
Dee, Inspiring their Redeemer’s praise, they are farmed with white labour. They would | time, invite a free examination of the subject by 
yed in lowly cot and lordly hall. be still better farmed, could they have an entire |our readers.” 
: Se. Then come, when-ie the orient first population who regarded labour as honourable, 
or Flushes the-signal light for prayer ; healthy, and wise. Por © The Fetend.” 
3000 Come with the earliest beams that burst Take the four counties of Brooke, Hancock, Want of Standard Bearers. 
ore, From God’s bright throne of glory there. Ohio, and Marshall, and if the State would allow| The removal of faithful labourers and bright 
ore- vo wait on Him who throug the night them to purchase and pay from the county trea-|examples in the church of Christ, has always 
ath watch’d above thy sleeping soul, : ° : . ‘ 
oon To Him whose mercies, like his light, sury a fair price for every slave in them, and en-| brought feelings of sadness over survivors who 
rich Are shed abroad from pole to pole. act that no more should be brought in, in five|loved the cause of Truth, and desired the preser- 
toa C. F. Hoffman. | years the actual wealth of these counties would be | vation of the flock. In a preface to the works of 
—_++—__ increased $50,000,000, or $1,340 for every pre-|Charles Marshall, William Penn says, “It is 
this _,, Selected for “ The Friend.” | sent white inhabitant in 1850. Besides doing this, | with some sadness that I remember the departure 
cing Ob, oo mourn o’er failing health,—’tis in decaying a would — a republicanism and a . - —_ es the oe — as a little time 
fter sys ‘ . _|education that can never exist in a sparse popula-|hath deprived us of; but I have sometimes com- 
din ag Sea Ps ee ene tion, and where one portion are dasthibdens oad forted coud in this, that the Lord intends to 
lled And those whose outward energy and earthly bloom is|anothér not. take his church more immediately under the care 
560, o'er, : : Not one of these facts can be gainsayed ; yet|and ministry of his own blessed Spirit, whereby 
that Have oft of inward comforting, a richly growing store.| shall the mouths of men be sealed, who view the | that loss would be more than repaired. And also 
z at- eee Gomeenin ae subject thus, candidly, honestly, and practically, |to raise up more servants, and bestow upon them 
too ei onnl cnilieitl Sa‘ enesibs of ee * | by the senseless ery of “abolitionism,” the most|such measures of the Holy Ghost, and power from 
me- dred ae roam: puerile of all folly, and the most contemptible of}on high, as to be thereby amply qualified to 
and, There, heartfelt happiness in fallest measure all tinkling cymbals and baubles that ever idiots | gather home the residue of the dispersed of Judah 
d to Can never come. played with? We have never approached with|and scattered of Israel, to the hill and city of 
‘the It flies from costly halls, and rich rare dresses, _| the idea of violating or opposing a law of Virginia, |God; and though they should not attain to the 
over _ wasteful feasts, and riotous excesses ; we have never discussed and never expect to dis-|first rank of the Lord’s worthies, yet that they 
e truest sweets of life, pure love’s caresses, ei 
illed Are found at home! cuss slavery in its moral sense. We leave that to|may deservedly be reckoned among those who 
the owners of them. It is a matter for them to|served God and their king valiantly.” 
New For “The Friend.” | Settle between themselves and their God. Wedo| We have great occasion at this day to look at 
ong- We are always glad to find any evidence of the| 20t interfere with their opinions upon the effect|the stripped state of our Society, in having re- 
| the spread of correct views among the people of our|t? themselves. We discuss only its bearing upon | moved from it within the last half century, a large 
icut, Southern States, upon the subject of slavery, and those sections of the State and those people in the| number of men and women who had been taught 
5, doubt not the readers of “The Friend” have simi-| State who have none, and the progress and deve-|in the school of Christ, and were made quick of 
first lar feelings; we therefore present them with the lopment of the State and its capacities for im-|understanding and spiritual discernment in the 4 
n of following extracts, the first of which not only| provement ; and yet that public slanderer, the | fear of the Lord, by the light and power of the I 
; be- evinces a correct appreciating of the evils result- Richmond Enquirer, accuses us of abolitionism, or| Holy Spirit revealed in their hearts. They did ' 
for, ing from the “ peculiar institution,” but a proper|# more bitter hatred of slavery than that mani-|not get their religion by mere human effort or | 
 g0- spirit in avowing them :— fested by the New York Tribune. We leave the|study, but by submitting to the will of God in- 
nent reader to judge from the facts who are the truest | wardly revealed, and acting in obedience thereto { 
ypin- As one Increases, the other Decreases. citizens of Virginia—they who see its glory|under the humbling power of the cross of Christ. |; 
soon —— Wise says truly that our hills are full of|crumbling day by day under the pressure of an} When prepared ror it, gifts of various kinds were H 
power in coal, and that the water from our moun-| imbecile misnamed Democracy, complaining of its} given them by their Lord and Master, and they exer- : 
use- tain ranges runs waste to the ocean. No busy amar but giving no reason for it, and fur-|cised them as they were bidden by him, and re- 4 
who hum of mills are heard; no men, women, and|nishing no prescription—or they who, like our-|ceived the anointing from Him; and then the t 
their children, are engaged in product. Our valleys| selves, frankly state the reason for decay that is|divine life from the Holy Head flowed, and cir- 4 
rity. and ravines are not the arenas of busy life, but| manifest to all, and propose the practical mode of|culated from member to member, and the church | 
ciety silence and death pervade all execpt where here| colonization on State account, or the provision for | edified itself in love. But a very active spirit, i 
n, as and there the power of nature has compelled, and | prospective emancipation.— Wheeling ( Va.) Gaz. | whose time seems always ready, has taken posses- 4 
is compelling, a predominance over the institution, rd sion of many, who appear to be little — : 
inth and bringing in men from the North to manufac- ‘ with dying daily, that Christ only may live and : 
ture. Compare the census of 1840 with that of Amelioration of Slavery. rule in them; and in the midst of much doing 4 
1850, and you find the decrease of slavery in cer-| The Port Gibson (Mississippi) Reveille says :—|and saying, the life that is more than meat, we i 
tain counties bears just a proportion to the in-| “The project now being agitated by the people| may fear, is greatly wanting. Should the trials | 
ig in crease of the products of agriculture, manufac-|of North Carolina, and soon to be carried before| which the Society is now enduring, lead us back i 
to tures, mining, commerce, churches, schools, intel-|the Legislature of that State, is one which, we| universally to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, } 
fing, ligence, and happiness. It is as plain as that the| think, to say the least of it, will create a sensa-|and humble us under a lively sense of our inabi- ; 
e of absence of the sun produces night. Manufactures,|tion. It is, 1st, to render legal the institution of|lity to conduct the affairs of the church, and to } 
that mining, and commerce, rise as slavery sinks. It] marriage among slaves ; 2d, to preserve sacred the| keep ourselves from falling away, the Lord in 
nited is necessarily so, for the negroes have little capa-| relations between parents and their young child-|mercy, we might hope, would hear our prayers 
— city; and the fact that their existence as a class|ren; and, 3d, to repeal the laws prohibiting the|put up in sincerity to Him, and in his ancient t 
ned, takes from labour its dignity and honour, instils| education of slaves. If this modification in the| goodness, put it into the hearts of many to arise i 
and idleness for want of practical application on the|laws is made in North Carolina, as we are informed |and anoint the shield, and stand firm for the de- 
osed. part of whites who have them, and prevents those|it probably will, other States will no doubt take | fence of his precious cause, as our forefathers stood 
eavy coming in who have them not. the matter into consideration. The main features|for it, in the integrity of their hearts. i 








In agriculture, Wise justly declared the|of the movement have been adopted in practice, 





W. Penn concludes with saying, “ His works 








will demonstrate from what fountain they sprang, 


web ee a, 


THE FRIEND. 


the cable been Jess strong, the whole must of neces- 


even heavenly love and zeal, for the stirring up of|sity, have been lost; and they were compelled, 


those that read them, to the fear, love and service 
of the everlasting God, and that truth, unity, 
peace and concord may increase and be multiplied 
among the Lord’s people, where they come. And 
I would add what I earnestly desire, viz., that the 
friends of God would be diligent in stirring up 
their children and family frequeutly to read the 
Holy Scriptures, and the writings of our ancient 
departed Friends, which are an eminent vindica- 
tion of the Divine authority of that blessed book, 


nevertheless, to anchor by the electric cable all 
‘night, to restore the injury that had occurred ; but 
he felicitated himself upon the experience thus 
gained from his determination in taking the deepest 
route, as it had led to many valuable suggestions 
| necessary to successful operations in great depths ; 
jand the able Commander, the Marquis Ricci, who 
up to this time had been in doubt of its success, 
then admitted that this kind of cable contained such 
remarkable elements of strength in its form and 


upon the experience of those faithful ministers | combination, that he believed only certain improve- 


and servants of Christ. And that all who make 


ments to be necessary (on which we had been con- 


profession of the holy and blessed Truth in the/|sulting,) to successfully lay it down even in the 


. 


inward parts, would make the lives and labours of | greater depths of the Atlantic. — Brett, in con- 


those worthies of the Lord, their lively and con-| clusion, explained his reasons for selecting this line 
stant examples in their known seriousness, retire-|to India via Egypt, in preference to the line by the 


ment, silence, self-denial, temperance, humility, 
meekness, tenderness, brotherly kindness, and sin- 


cerity to God and his people; that so there may 
be a succession in sobriety, righteousness and god- 


Italian peninsula, which would ever be impeded by 
the jealousies and restrictions of the petty States ; 
whereas, to the shores of Africa, the Mediterranean 
telegraph passed through only the States of France 


liness, which is the very sum and substance of re-|and Sardinia, who had encouraged it by liberal 


ligion ; and that one generation may become heirs | guarantees, and admitted that all communications, 
in holiness to another, till days be no more, and|in whatever language, should pass unrestricted 
time be swallowed up in eternity.” through their States. From Africa he stated he 
enaitailllp Apert had two plans in contemplation for its extension to 
The Submarine Telegraph.—At a late meeting | Egypt—one, a line dropped in the Mediterranean 
of the British Association, at Liverpool, J. W.|in the shallow line near the coast, and another 
Brett read a paper on “ The Origin of the Subma-| buried in the sand along the shore—both of which 
rine Telegraph, and its Extension to India and |he was satisfied might be laid secure from derange- 
America.” ‘The author gave an account of the|ment of any kind. He then referred to the pro- 
difficulties encountered in establishing the first) posed telegraph to America, and of the depth on 
marine telegraph, which has now been successfully | the proposed line, as recently ascertained by Lieut. 
working for three years between France and Eng-| Maury, of the United States, with some estimates 
land; and stated that he had established the sub-|of the weight and cost; and stated that a return 
marine telegraph between England and Belgium |of £100 to £150 per day would give a fair inter- 
with equal success, which had been in operation |est on the necessary capital; that his plan com- 
since the first of May, 1853. He then explained | prised several lines of communication; and that 
some of the difficulties he had encountered in lay-|he entirely deprecated the idea of a single line of 
ing down the two submarine lines in the Mediter-|communication, which he believed could not be 
ranean in July last—especially in passing a depth |done.— The Plough the Loom and the Anvil. 
exceeding, by 100 fathoms, what had previously . 
been ascertained to exist on the route between 
Piedmont and Corsica. The depths encountered 
between England and France, and England and 
Belgium, did not exceed at their maximum 30 
fathoms; whereas, the submarine cable was laid 








ciopitimniiiiadions 
Of Independence. 
ABRIDGED FROM SAMPSON, 
Independence in regard to worldly condition, is 
an object of rational desire and laudable pursuit. 


y But the word, Independence, must here be under- 
down in the Mediterranean at a depth of 350 fath-|stood in a qualified and very limited sense. 


oms, exceeding about eight times that of the Eng-|Stretly speaking, no man is independent. For 
lish Channel. It was the general impression that|not to mention, that all depend alike on Him in 
the submarine cable would part by the great strain | whom we live and have our being; there is amongst 
it would encounter in passing these great depths ;|mankind a mutual dependence, from the lowest 
for which reason he was strongly advised, and|even up to the highest point in the scale of soci- 
more particularly by one of the most able and ex-|ety: so that the rich man needs his poor but in- 
perienced officers of the Sardinian Government, |dustrious neighbours well nigh as much as they 
who accompanied, and aided the undertaking, to|/need him. Should they refuse to sell him their 
make a detour of about eight miles by the islands|labour, he would be fain to drudge for himself, 
of Gorgona and Caprija, where the soundings were | notwithstanding the vastness of his wealth. This 
known not to exceed 100 fathoms; but the great|mutual dependence is a salutary restraint both 
int to be considered was, whether he would not|upon the rich and the poor; it curbs.the pride of 
incur the risk of the total loss of the cable by not|the one, and the envy of the other; and even 
doing so. The prudence of these arrangements, | tends to link them together in mutual amity. 
— Brett said he fully admitted; but thatit wasa| Moreover, that independence of circumstances, 
question he was determined to solve at once—for as| which should be made the object of general desire 
this telegraph was not a telegraph to Corsica, but|and pursuit, does in no wise imply large posses- 
part of a line to India, to be shortly completed to|sions. Sofar otherwise, one possessed of but barely 
Africa, where still greater depths must be encoun-|competent means of support, provided he lives 
tered, it was necessary to test the fact. He then} within his means, is hardly less independent than 
explained the difficulties they encountered in|if he were in the enjoyment of a fortune. Does 
paying it out, when, after the lines had been paid|the possessor of an ample fortune enjoy personal 
out, as he believes, along the top of a submarine |independence? So also does the possessor of a 
mountain for some miles, at a depth varying from|small farm, which furnishes him with only the 
180 to 200 fathoms, it suddenly, as he believes, |necessaries of life: and so also does the useful 
came to the edge of a precipice, making a total of|labourer, whose labour affords a supply to his real 
350 fathoms (exceeding by about 100 fathoms any|wants. But if the small farmer must needs be a 
depth marked in the various charts on this route,)|man of fashion or pleasure, he loses his farm, and 
where it ran out with frightful velocity ; and had|withal his independence. Orif the labourer neg- 





lects his calling, or spends faster than he earns, 
his independence is quickly gone. Nay, even 
though the labourer should support himself inde. 
pendently throughout all the days of his health 
and vigour, yet, assuredly, he must fall into a con- 
dition of dependence at last, unless he have the 
foresight and prudence to lay up some part of his 
earnings against the seasons of sickness and old age. 

“‘Qur views in life,” says the celebrated Bri- 
tish Junius, “should be directed to a solid, how. 
ever moderate independence ; for without it no 
man can be happy, nor even honest.” 

This sentiment has in it, however, as I conceive, 
some mixture of error. Virtuousness of disposi. 
tion depends vot upon exterior circumstances, In 
the deepest shades of poverty, and even in situa. 
tions of abject dependence, there are persons not 
only very honest but very pious, and who are 
happy in the daily enjoyment of the banquet of 
contentment. 

Nevertheless, our views in life should be direct. 
ed toa solid, however moderate iudependence. It 
is as much our duty as our interest, to employ 
diligent and prudent endeavours to escape poverty 
and want; to provide “things honest’ for our- 
selves and our families; to lay up against seasons 
of sicknéss and the decay of age; and even to 
strive hard to put ourselves in a condition, in 
which we can be rather the dispensers than the 
receivers of charity. Utter negligence in these 
matters, so far from evincihg nobleness of spirit, 
is, for the most part, dishonourable and mean, and 
commonly terminates in abjectness both of circum- 
stances and of mind. The loss or destitution of per- 
sonal independence or the condition of beggarly 
want, has no little aptness and likelihood to occe 
sion the loss of integrity and of all moral prinei- 
ple. It was when Esau came from the field, at 
the point to die of famishment, that he sold his 
birthright. 

It would be impossible to tell what precise 
quantity of worldly estate is just sufficient, and no 
more than sufficient; since it would depend upon 
a variety of circumstances growing out of the par- 
ticular state of society, and on a number of other 
items which could nut be calculated with preci- 
sion. The best rule is, to rest satisfied with the 
appointment which Providence makes, and, having 
food and raiment, therewith to be content. 


Salt Manufacture at Syracuse, N. Y. —The 
manufacture of salt at the salt springs in Onondaga 
county, is carried on but seven months in the year. 
The average annual product of solar and fine salt 
is about five and a half millions of bushels, though 
the Syracuse Journal thinks the amount manufac 
tured the present year will reach six million bushels. 
Any one who owns a “block” or “ vats,” as the 
works are called, can get the salt water from the 
State for one cent a bushel of salt made, which 
includes cost of inspection. Certain rules are ob- 
served among those engaged in manufacture of salt, 
so as to prevent competition, dull prices, &c. No 
manufactarer is allowed to make more than 20,000 
bushels per annum, and the minimum price is fixed 
at $1.25 per barrel of five bushels. The present 
price is $1.39 per barrel. A committee, chosen by 
the manufacturers, act as selling agents; each 
party.s salt is sold by turn, and the whole details 
are equitably and eminently for self-interest. There 
is more salt manufactured at these springs than the 
aggregate manufacture of all other parts of the 
country. Some of the salt wells are sunk directly 
through the fresh waters of Onondaga Lake, but 
most of the springs are on its borders. The salt 
is of a superior quality, and generally finds a good 
market ; if, however, sales are small, the price 


jnever falls below $1.25 per barrel.—Ledyer. 
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Horse-shoeing. 

If to write anything worth reading, requires that 
ove should be practically acquainted with the sub- 
ject, and understand what the conditions of the 
ease demand, then, what we write under this title 
may be passed over as worthless. We do not know 
what is the proper treatment of the case under our 
notice; and, what isstill worse, is, we do not know of 
any who are much above us in this respect. Never- 
theless, what we do know, we are inclined to state. 

We know that horse-shoeing is a very important 
service, on which not only the value of the horse 
is often dependent, but even the life of his rider. 
We know, also, that skill in all the arts does not 





come by nature; that apprenticeship in all its es- 
septials is indispensable in them. We also know 
that our town and village blacksmiths, to a very con- 
siderable extent, are practitioners in this depart- 
ment, without any especial training for it. They 
Jearned what they know of some boss, who was 
very popular in his own community, perhaps, for 
his general proficiency in the art which he prac- 
tised, but who acquired his theories, if nothing 
more, from some master, who, perhaps, commenced 
this work when he was ignorant of it as his ap- 
prentice ; because he failed in some other employ- 
ment, and had a natural tact for it; and so the 
list goes on— an unbroken succession’ —from 
one who never spent an hour in the proper investi- 
gation of the subject. Hence, we are not surprised 
to read that “American horses fail im the feet 
oftener than those of other countries.” 

In some of our cities, our pavements are dis- 
graceful in the eyes of all sensible horses. Broad- 
way might very accurately be defined, “a street 
arranged so as to require of all horses the greatest 
possible effort to preserve their standing.”” We 
seldom walk to our place of business, less than a 
mile and a half, without seeing one or more instan- 
ces of slipping ; and often, when a complete fall 
is avoided, we notice many horses whose cramped 
motions resemble those of a smoothly-shod boy, who 
is taking his first lessons in walking on ice. 

_ But as we pretend to no especial skill here, we 
give place to a writer in the NV. Y. Courier, who 
seems to understand at least something on this 
subject : 

“Of winter or summer states of roadways, and 
the slipping, stumbling, and falling of horses, the 
writer cannot here more than observe that it is 
these which dictate how the hoofs should be pre- 
pared and the shoes adapted. The business of the 
farrier, as well of the hostler, should all be managed 
in direct reference to them. An animal requires, 
in all states of the streets and roads, foot-freedom 
and foothold ; and, in slippery states, extra care 
must be taken that a good foothold is secured. 
All shoes and shoeing, however—and this fun- 
damental rule should never be lost sight of— 
must be subject to the natural and elastic con- 
ditions of the foot, so as not in any manner 
to impede or injure these. In states of nature, 
and when galloping at liberty over all kinds 
of ground, soft and hard, rough and smooth, the 


my has three sources of good and sufficient foot- 
old. 


of the hoof, which opens at the heels and quarters, 


and spreads at the base, under the super-weight 


and momentum of motion; and the third is the 
consequent and very effective stay derived from 


the action of the wedge-like frog on the surface or 


ground. 


Let any mechanic examine fhe structure of the 
horse’s foot, and he would at once discover and 


pronounce it to be an organ whose construction 


and processes were admirable, and well adapted it 


to be at once an expansive as well as a protective 


The first is the concave form of the under 
surface of the hoof; the second is the expansibility 
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' covering for the motive and sensitive joints and 


The Preservation of Potatoes for Seed.—J.N. 


tissues contained within. He would further see| Chandler, a correspondent of the Patent Office, 


and add that, if in circumstances of an altered or) speaking of the preservation of potatoes for seed, says 


domesticated state, an additional or artificial pro-| the potato, when first obtained from its native moun- 
tection against tear or wear should be required, that | tains, was a small, watery, and even bitter tuber, but 
this—whether of iron or aught else—must be so/ by cultivation it has been brought intoso high and re- 
applied and adjusted as not to interfere with, or| fined a state, that most of the countries of the civi- 
limit, the expansive properties of the hoof, on the | lized globe look at it as one of the most important 
penalty of fatgl mischief. articles of fuod. 1n answer to the question by what 
Let us now inquire into facts. How are the|meuns has it been made a chief article of food, he 
shoes of horses—this additional protection—ap-| says ly violating the laws of Nature. 
plied? Are their forms and adjustments well and} Every one who has ever noticed the difference 
rightly suited to their end and purpose? No;/ between the flavour of a potato in the fall, when 
for, first, the hoofs grow deep, dry, hard, and ine-| first dug, and one in spring which has been kept 
lastic ; second, the shoes promote this state, and|in a large dry cellar, has observed that the flavour 
further bind and debar expansion; third, instead | becomes much impaired—much more so than those 
of being concave to the ground, so as to correspond | which are buried in holes in the earth, where they 
to the concave form of the under surface of the| retain nearly all of their freshness and vitality. It 
hoof, the form of the shoes are the reverse, and| has also been observed that farmers who have small 
may be therefore, likened to a skate, nailed on in|and inconvenient cellars keep their potatoes in 
a manner to fix the parts; fourth, the frog is| better condition than those who keep them in large, 
squeezed and diminished, and isaltogether disabled | cool ones. Hence, by storing them in the latter, 
from usefully exercising its truly valuable functions. | and letting them wilt before planting, they become 
In order to remedy one part of the evil,—slip-| weakened in their nature, and are subject to de- 
ping and falling—arising from such shoes and shoe-| generacy, and finally to disease. : 
ing, recourse is had to toe-pieces and caulkings.| ‘‘ In order to obtain good potatoes for seed, make 
These aggravate the general mischief ; for already| choice of a small spot of arable land on which wa- 
ill-adjusted bearings of the hoofs and shoes are/ ter will not stand—an eastern slope and new ground 
straining the joints and ligaments, and this effect|are the best—ploughed early in the spring, and 
of high caulking greatly tends to increase, as will | furrowed 4 or 5 inches deep, 24 feet apart. Select 
be visible, if we observe the manner in which one/| middling-sized potatoes which have touched the 
caulking first takes the ground, and then how the/| ground during the winter previous, but do not cut 
animal’s weight twists toward one on the other.|them. Drop one every 8 inches along the furrows, 
Concussions and injuries to the foot, pasterns, and|and cover them by filling the furrows with earth. 
fetlocks, and wrenches of the hocks, are continual | Then cover them with a top dressing of forest leaves 
results. One kind of evil, substituted as the|or straw 2 inches deep. As soon as the tops of 
remedy for another, does not abate the first. It is|the young plants are % inches high, pass between 
only a superadded evil. From all these causes flow| them with a shovel-plough, follow with a hoe, de- 
the almost universal prevalence of contracted, im- stroying the weeds and levelling the ground; do 
paired, and unsound conditions of the feet of horses;}not hill. This is all you have to do until fall. 
the fore-feet in particular, which are more under| When the ground begins to freeze, cover with 
the centre of weight and motion. straw, chaff, or forest leaves, 6 inches deep, to 
Toe-pieces should never be used. Properly|keep them from frost. Your potatoes will now 
formed shoes never require them. As a general| have a chance to ripen and rest during the winter. 
rule, caulkings on the fore-shoes should seldom be| 1n this way, you will have the greatest yield and 
resorted to. When icy states of the streets or roads| best quality. Continue this course from year to 
seem to exact them, a low caulk on the outer heel | year and the rot will not only disappear, but your 
of each shoe, only, should be used, and the web of| crop will increase from 25 to 100 per cent. The 
the inner heel should be drawn narrow and thick,|third year you may increase your field crop by 
in proportion to the height of the caulk, so as to} ploughing in fine manure. You will now have had 
give an even and true bearing under the centre of| nature’s course.’’"—Agricultural Division of the 
the animal’s weight. The same rule should apply | Patent Office. 
to the under heel of the hind-shoes; but a low 
caulk on the outer heel of each shoe, behind, is| A Curiosity.—At the corner of Calaboose alley 
always recommendable. The main and true defence, | and Chesnut street, by the Republican office, may 
however, against toeing, tripping, and stumbling, | be seen a solid mass of iron, weighing 1700 pounds 
is ever to be sought in shoes and shoeing, me-|taken from Pilot-knob mountain, and which was 
chanically and physiologically adapted to preserve | intended to be forwarded to the World’s Fair, held 
natural and healthy forms and conditions of the|in London in 1852. It is of the purest ore, and 
hoofs and feet.” although it has remained exposed to the elements 
a ne for three years past it exhibits not a spot of rust 
The Greatest Deceivers. upon its surface. It has, we suppose, been for- 
Sewel, writes of G. Fox. “He saw that the|gotten by its owners, and yesterday we saw it 
greatest deceivers, were such who as Cain, had pointed out as a large rock! It is a curiosity to 
heard the voice of God, and as Corah, Dathan, and all who would know something of the mineral re- 
Abiram, and their company, were come out of) Sources of Missouri, and tells a tale of what may be 
Egypt, and through the Red Sea, and had praised accomplished in iron by our enterprising men when 
God on the banks of the sea-shore ; and who be- the iron mountain Railroad shall be completed.— 
ing come as far as Balaam, could speak the word} St Louis Democrat. 
of the Lord, as having heard His voice, and —_— 
known His Spirit, so that they could see the Star| Time table for the United States.—Table exhi- 
of Jacob, and the goodliness of Israel’s tents,| biting the time of day at different places in the 
which no enchantment could prevail against :| United States, when it is 12 at noon at Eastport, 
these that could speak so much of their divine| Maine:—Eastport, 12; Boston, 11.39; Washing- 
experience, and yet turned from the Spirit of God,|ton, 11.20; Buffalo, 11.12; Cincinnati, 10.58 ; 
and went into the gainsaying, there he saw|Chicago, 10.39; St. Louis, 10.27; Charleston, 
would be the great deceivers—far beyond the| 10.09; New Orleans, 10.29; St. Paul’s, 10.11; 
priests.” —Sewel’s Hist., p. 46, v. 1. Salt Lake, 8; San Francisco, 8.17; Astoria, 8.08. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Work while it is Day. 


“He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? 
He that formed the eye, shall he not see? He 
that teacheth man knowledge, shall he not know?” 
Yes, truly, every thought and every motive is 
known to the Omniscient One, who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity with any degree of 
approbation. Let us bring all our deeds to the 
light that it may be manifest whether they are 
wrought in Christ, yea or nay; for if they are not, 
the day is approaching to all of us, when we shall 
have to take up this lamentation; “The harvest 
is past, the summer is ended, and I am not 
saved.” 

How needful then that we work while the day 
of merciful visitation is lengthened out to us, while 
we continue to hear a voice behind us, saying, 
“‘ This is the way, walk thou in it.” 

‘Therefore, whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do,” in order to make thy calling and election 
sure, in order to give thee an inheritance among 
all them that are sanctified, “do it with all thy 
might, for there is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou and 
I goest.” 
































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 28th ult.— 
The intelligence from the Crimea does not report any 
events of much moment. On the night of the 13th, the 
Russian fire demolished the new French battery between 
the Mamelon and Malakoff towers. The allies are said 
to be preparing for another assault, in which both the 
land and naval forces will participate. The approaches 
are now so near, that the firing tells on both sides with 
terrible effect. The dispatches speak of the immense 
efforts of the Russians in strengthening their defences, 
and erecting stronger fortifications. Cholera had nearly 
disappeared from the French camp. During the Sixth 
month, 3000 French soldiers died from that disease. 
The attitude of Austria caused much disquietade in the 
cabinets of the Western Powers. The Dutch authori- 
ties at the Hague have forbidden enlistments for the 
British service, and some of the recruits have been ar- 
rested. Accounts from Warsaw state that the prohibi- 
tion to export grain had been rescinded by Russia. A 
part of the Tarkish troops at Constantinople had mu- 
tinied and committed great excesses. A formidable in- 
surrection of the Arabs had broken out near Tripoli, 
occasioned by an attempt to levy increased taxes. The 
Turkish army sent against them, had been defeated with 
a loss of 1700 to 2000 men. 

FRANCE.—The French loan has been all taken. The 
visit of the Queen of England is fixed for the 18th inst. 
The municipal elections were going on in France, but 
excited little interest, and few votes were polled. 

SPAIN.—Cholera prevailed extensively in some of 
the Provinces. Further disturbances from the Carlists 
were apprehended in Catalonia. 

AUSTRIA. — Provisions were advancing in price, 
although the harvest promised to be an average one. 
The effective force of the Austrian army bad been re- 
duced to about 400,000 men. There was unusual mor- 
tality among the troops, from cholera and other dis- 
eases. 

RUSSIA.—In the apprehension of an attack from the 
vessels in the Sea of Azoff, the Russians were actively 
fortifying Roston, at the mouth of the Don. The chan- 
nel has been obstructed by large stones thrown in to 
prevent the river from being navigable. An Imperial 
Ukase forbids the Jews to settle as agriculturists, or 
purchase lands in the governments of Tchernigeff and 
Poltawa. The loss of the garrison of Sebastopol in re- 
pelling the assault of the allies, Sixth mo. 17th and 
18th, is officially stated at 5775 men. 

ITALY.—The cholera was extremely severe at An- 
cona, and most of the coast towns on the Adriatic, as 
well as throughout the provinces of Bologna, Romagna 
and La Marca, with the exception of the loftiest situa- 
tions. The Austrian garrisons especially were suffer- 
ing severely. 

GREAT BRITAIN.— Sir William Molesworth has 
been appointed Colonial Secretary, in place of Lord 
John Russell. In the House of Parliament, on the 27th 
ult., Lord Palmerston said, “that Omar Pacha had re- 
turned to Constantinople to hold consultation with his 
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government on military affairs. 
had any intention of resigning.” 


of Tenth month last, in the South Seas. 


Wales. 
Clyde. 


stuffs were nearly unchanged. 
40s. to 43s. per bbl. Consols remained at 91. 
UNITED STATES. — The 


the Mississippi, that is rising all the way from St. Paul 
to Galena. 
Crosse. The Wisconsin is very high—booms breaking, 
and logs escaping down stream with arush. Immense 
quantities of lumber which were awaiting this rise, 








will now come down, and be obtainable in large quan- 
tities, and at reasonable prices. 

Kansas.—Late advices state that great excitement pre- 
vailed concerning the appointment of the new Governor. 
The Legislature distrusts his soundness on the slavery 
question, and the members were about sending an ap- 


plication to the President, asking the appointment of 


Woodson, the present Acting Secretary, in case J. L. 
Dawson declines. A still later dispatch states that Dawson 
has declined the post, and that it has been offered to Wil- 
son Shannon, of Ohio. There seems to be no doubt, that 
a majority of the actual settlers are opposed to slavery, 
but it has been determined by the Missourians that 
Kansas shall not be a free State. Cholera has broken 
out at Leavenworth City, Kansas, and Major Armstead, 
his wife, and forty-eight others have died of it. It is 


also at Fort Riley, where it has caused the death of 
Capt. Ogden, the wife of Major Woods, and four of her 


children. The garrison had deserted, and the chaplain 
was the only officer left in the fort. 

Yew York.—The census returns of 18 wards show an 
aggregate population of 551,998. The four wards re- 
maining to be heard from in 1850, had 77,332 inhabit- 
ants. The specie in the various city banks, on the 14th 
inst., is reported at $15,298,358. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 305. 

Louisville—The election in the city, on the 6th inst., 
was accompanied by a savage and disgraceful riot in 
which from 15 to 20 persons lost their lives, and many 


more were wounded. The contending parties were the 
“ Know Nothings,” and the Germans and Irish. The 


parties reciprocally blame each other for the outrages. 
A number of buildings were burned by the mob, and 
some men perished in the flames. 

An Indian Battle—The Omaha Indians attacked the 
combined forces of the Sioux, Chanos and Apache In- 
dians on the 16th of Seventh month, and defeated them, 
after a serious conflict, in which many on both sides 
were killed and wounded. Among the killed was Logan, 
the chief of the Omahas. Advices received from Fort 
Union state that the Indians show signs of hostility to 
the government. The reinforcements for the U. S. 
troops had reached Fort Pierre. 

Texas.—Galveston papers to the 28th ult., state that 
heavy rains have prevailed in Western Texas, and the 
whole of that part of the State has been literally flooded. 
The continued storms have occasioned serious appre- 
hensions for the cotton crop, which is very backward 
this season. 

New Orleans.—The deaths in this city, for the week 
ending the 6th inst., numbered 336, including 222 from 
yellow fever. 

Wisconsin.—Emigrants continue to pour into this 
State, and among them are said to be many persons of 
wealth and enterprise, from Ohio and Kentucky. The 
Kentucky emigrants go to Wisconsin to engage in the 
business of stock raising. 

The Yellow Fever, is increasing at Portsmouth, Va. 
Seven thousand of the inhabitants have fied from the 
town. 

Cincinnati.— During the week ending the 7th instant, 
there were 224 deaths, eight of the number being from 
cholera. 

Pennsylvania Railroad.—The receipts of this road for 
the Seventh month, were $307,516, being $98,216 more 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 

Miscellaneous.—Methodist Episcopal Church, South.— 
From the general minutes of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, we gather the following facts: The 
number of travelling preachers is 1912 ; superannuated, 


It was not true that he 

It was rumored that 
General Simpson had resigned his command. The 
bark Annamorka arrived in the Birkenhead docks after 
a long voyage, having rescued 96 persons from the large 
sbip Polar Star, which was destroyed by fire on the 4th 
Theiron trade 
was recovering from the late depression, though it is 
not yet by any means brisk. The late reduction of ten 
per cent. in the wages of the workmen, was still in force. 
Welsh rails command £7 15s. and £8 @ shipboard, in 
Scotch pig iron is quoted at 73s. 6d. on the 
The cotton market was dull, and prices slightly 
declining, the range was from 6 1-l6d. to 7d. Bread- 
Flour was quoted from 











Western Rivers. — The 
Chicago Times states that the St. Croix, Chippewa, and 
Black rivers are very high, and are pouring a flood into 


It is reported to have risen six feet at La 
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150; local, 4359; white members, 428,511; co 
164,584; Indians, 3757; grand total, 603,303. The in. 
crease during the year was 23,992. 

American Iron.—A recent statement, emanating from 
the Iron Dealers’ Association, gives a cheering account 
of the flourishing condition of the iron trade in this 
country. American pig and bloom iron have advanced 
in price, under the stimulus of reviving trade, while 
the manufacturers of domestic hardware, and of bar 
and railway iron, are largely extending their opera. 
tions. 

Successful Navigation—The steamship Iberia, of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company's line, left South. 
ampton last month, on her 100th trip. It is @ three 
weeks’ voyage, and upwards of 2000 miles in length, 
The Iberia has taken ten years to perform these 100 
voyages, and has done so without an accident wo 
a and traversed’a distance of nearly 250,000 
miles. 

New York Canal Tolls.—The statement of tolls re. 
ceived on the New York canals, from the commence. 
ment of navigation up to the Eighth month Ist, shows 
a falling off, in comparison with the receipts of last year 
for the same period, of $156,041, and in comparison 
with those of 1847, amounting to $684,781. 

Dead Letters in Great Britain.—The British Post-office 
Department, it is stated, has adopted the regulation of 
returning unopened all letters which miscarry on which 
the writer’s address has been written or printed. In 
Great Britain there is only one dead letter out of 207; 
in the United States the proportion is 1 in 36 of all the 
letters mailed. 

Rice in Connecticut.—George W. Payne, of Farming- 
ton, Conn., has a lot of Minnesota rice growing upon 
his farm “ full eight feet high and promising an abun- 
dant yield.” He thinks it equal to the Southern rice, 
and is confident that it can be profitably raised in that 
meridian. It is sown on swampy land unfit for other 
cultivation. 

Population of Canada.—The new census of Upper and 
Lower Canada shows a large increase in population 
since 1851. At that time the population of Upper Ca- 
nada was 952,000; that of Lower Canada 890,261; or 
in round numbers, 60,000 less than the numbers of the 
Upper Province. The population of Upper Canada is 
now, in round numbers, 1,332,000 ; the Lower Province 
has 1,050,000, showing a numerical majority in favour 
of the Upper Province of 282,000. The ratio of increase 
for the last four years has been 10.54 per cent. 

The Mormons.—The emigration of this singular peo- 
ple from Great Britain to Utah, has been very large the 
present year. Between Eleventh mo. 27th, 1854, and 
Fourth mo. 26th, 1855, according to the published state- 
ments, 3626 emigrants left England in eleven ships. Of 
these, 874 were landed in New York; 1450 in Phila- 
delphia, and 1302 in New Orleans, from which places 
they were forwarded to Salt Lake City. The latest ac- 
counts from their settlement in Salt Lake Valley speak 
of the devastations of the grasshoppers and crickets as 
being so serious as to cause fears that a large propor- 
tion of the crops of all kinds would be cut off, and not 
enough left for the support of the inhabitants. 

Postage with France.—The French Government has 
submitted a proposition to that of the U. States, that 
the postage on letters between the two countries shall 
be greatly reduced, and the direct communication more 
frequent. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 

Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 

Samvue. Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
Tsomas Evans, ‘ 

Samve. Bertie, Jr. } Phileda. 





Evening Schools for Adult Coloured Persons. 


Wanted, A Principal and three Assistant Teachers 
for the Men’s School, and a Principal and four Assist- 
ants for the Women’s School. 

Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 

Joun C. Auten, No. 179 S. Fifth St. 
Samur. Auten, No. 134 S. Front St. 
Witu1am L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch St. 
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